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Shippers! Here's how to get ingtant action on 


Air Freight problems! 
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Dial your BOAC r., 
Appointed Cargo Agent 


Insert problem hete 


Angwer comes 
out here! 





It’s like clockwork! Better, really, because no machine 
could store as much vital freight knowledge as your 
BOAC Appointed Cargo Agent. No machine could use a * 7 
the human touch to streamline your individual consign- 
ment’s collection, Customs clearance, handling and 


delivery as he does. 


Next time you ship by air, dial his number—your BOAC gives your Cargo jet-age hand | l ng 


Appointed Cargo Agent. Leave the rest to him! 
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COMMENT 


Kenya 


ENYA, like Southern Rhodesia, is a British territory 
J swine current cause for much anxiety. 

Now that the initial repercussions of the Lancaster 
House Conference are beginning to subside, it is possible 
to take a fresh look at Kenya’s problems. 

There has been a serious outflow of foreign capital. 
amounting to about £1 million a month, and a crisis of 
confidence in business quarters. For the European and 
Asian businessmen the political uncertainty is unnerving, 
and for them a return of confidence in the future, both in 
domestic and foreign circles, isallimportant. The European 
farming community is dazed and bewildered, complaining 
that it is regarded as “‘expendable” and is seeking indem- 
nities in London. They face a drastic fall in land values 
coupled with the possibility of outright expropriation on 
terms unknown. 

On the African side. the fagade of unity presented at 
Lancaster House disappeared with the emergence of the 
Kenya African Democratic Union as a rival to the Kenya 
African National Union. More recently, the situation in 
the Congo and the harsh facts of the Colony’s economic 
plight have had a sobering effect all round. 

Since the end of September in fact, there has been a 
noticeable improvement in the political, if not the economic 
climate. The visits of Mr. Gichuru and Mr. Mboya to 
London and Europe have done much to restore a measure of 
confidence in Kenya’s future. It is clear that the prospect 
of self-government, if not independence, is having a moder- 
ating influence on these two able men. Both made res- 
ponsible and statesmanlike speeches assuring European 
investors that Kenya will continue to need their support ; 
they appreciated that security of investment depended on 
political stability, and promised that KANU would ensure 
that stability. But on the thorny question of land and 
property rights there are still discernible differences between 
some of the KANU leaders, and this may indicate a 
cleavage inside the party itself. It now seems likely that a 
solution to one of the main underlying causes of tension, 
the continued detention of Jomo Kenyatta, was discussed 
between Mr. Gichuru and Mr. Macleod, and there is 
evidence of a changed attitude to Kenyatta’s release among 
some Europeans in Kenya. 

On the economic front, the Kenya Minister of Agriculture 
and the Minister of Local Government made an extensive 
tour of Europe last autumn, and obtained promises that aid 
missions from W. Germany, Holland and Switzerland 


would visit Kenya. Turning her attention to Continental 
Europe became necessary when it was realised that neither 
the Commonwealth nor the United Nations could offer 
Kenya very much in the near future. While it remains to be 
seen what these European overtures will yield, it is obvious 
that major investment programmes must await the achieve- 
ment of fully responsible self-government. 

The next step in this direction will be seen when the 
results of next month’s elections are announced. 

The really hopeful element, and one which unites all 
African opinion, as well as attracting a good measure of 
European support, is the opportunity of associating, after 
responsible government has been gained, with Tanganyika. 
Uganda and Zanzibar in a strong East African Federation. 
The four territories, it should be remembered, already 
constitute a common market. 

Ultimately. assuming a solution of Southern Rhodesia’s 
problems, there opens up the prospect of a vast federation of 
East and Central African countries, which together, would 
command very considerable resources indeed. 

Mr. Nyerere’s wise and far-sighted endeavours towards 
this objective deserve every success. 


A moral tale ? 


suit all, in the event pleases none, and the hapless politi- 

cian is rewarded with nothing but abuse for his pains. 

When the British Government recently announced a 
scheme costing between £12 million and £16 million a year 
to encourage former colonial civil servants to stay on in 
countries which have achieved, or are soon to achieve, 
independence, it was surely acting from none but the 
highest motives. The scheme is not primarily aimed at 
assisting the expatriate official, but rather is an assurance 
to newly independent states that they will be able to retain 
the services of a nucleus of experienced administrators and 
technicians through the difficult early years of independ- 
ence. 

In Nigeria, the reaction of Chief Awolowo, the Opposi- 
tion leader, to this announcement was that such proposals 
were insulting to Nigeria, were a British attempt to gain 
political and economic control over the country, and would 
delay the process of Nigerianisation of the public service. 
But such criticism is not supported by the facts. 

A Nigerianisation Office set up in Lagos over three years 
ago has produced but little result, and out of 17 Ministries 
in Lagos there are four substantive, and two acting 


[: is strange how frequently, in politics, action designed to 
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Nigerian Permanent Secretaries. Hopes of appointing 
many more senior officials to the Federal Administration 
in the near future are slender. 

Reasons for this dearth of key personnel are not far to 
seek. Competition, both from commercial firms and from 
the Regional governments for the comparatively few trained 
men available, has been keen. 

Not to improve matters, out of 846 pensionable expatriate 
officers holding senior posts in Federal government service 
in June 1960, it is estimated that 25-30 per cent will have 
left within a year of independence. The new scheme, 
therefore, might reasonably be expected to stop the rot. 

It is of course, understandable that newly emergent 
states, and especially their educated classes, should resent 
expatriates holding key policy making positions. But as 
the Prime Minister of Nigeria said recently, the suggestion 
that Ministers were being dictated to by their own (British) 
officials implied that they were not fit to run the govern- 
ment. Such suggestions, he said, were part of people's 
colonial mentality. 

Just to cap the story comes the complaint of the Tangan- 
yika European Civil Servants Association that the compen- 
sation terms in the new British plan would be to the dis- 
advantage of those officers whose careers ended with the 
arrival of self-government. This, they say, amounts to 
coercion, and ‘“‘will, if applied to Tanganyika, drive away 
the vast majority of expatriates and wreck the chances of 
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the necessary stiffening required to see Mr: 
Government off to a good start”. Chief 
please note. 


Bechuanaland 


ONSTITUTIONAL Changes for the Protectorate, as fore- 
( shadowed in the article in our current issue, have been 

published as a White Paper by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. 

The proposed changes are modest and cautious. The 
new Legislature which will replace the old advisory council, 
will consist of ten Africans. ten Europeans and one Asian. 
In addition, there will be three civil servants and seven 
nominated members, with the British High Commissioner 
having the right to nominate one or two additional Africans 
or Europeans, to make a total Legislature of thirty-five. 

There will be property qualifications for European and 
Asian voters, and Africans will vote in the first instance for 
an African Council which will act as an electoral college. 
Prospective African political leaders will thus have to 
submit themselves to indirect election via the electoral 
college. 

Compared to the political fortunes being made or in- 
herited, further north, these changes may seem a minor 
legacy, but for Bechuanaland they represent an important 
step forward, and a harbinger. perhaps. of things to come. 


Stream Deflector Technique 
A NEW AID TO IRRIGATION 


the current was introduced by R. I. Batalin, an expert 

of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), at 
the Kushtia irrigation project (East Pakistan) where such 
apparatus will be used for only the second-time outside the 
USSR, following a successful installation in Tunisia. 

The adaptation of systems of fixed or floating deflectors, 
which are a Russian invention, can easily and cheaply solve 
such problems as protecting banks, piers, bridge abutments, 
or avoiding the silting-up of navigation channels, wharves or 
intake canals. 

An enormous variety of these structures can be built to 
solve an equally large number of problems, but basically 
they are rectangular in shape—some 3-5 yards long and 2 
yards high—in cross-section generally curved facing the flow 
and straight behind. They are usually arranged in connec- 
ted sets, often one behind the other in a rising slant and, 
depending upon local conditions, might be placed at any 
depth from bed to surface. They can be secured from the 
bed or float from surface pontoons. 

Transverse current circulation can be artificially created 
by this system and a considerable degree of control can be 
achieved over stream flow, turbulence, deposition of sand or 
silt, and such problems as straightening of banks through 
creation of a scouring process. The structures should be 
adjustable and capable of easy modification. They should 


Te idea of using stream deflectors to control and direct 


be cheap and economical, and in practice it is usual to make 
a trial set from wood. Two such installations will form an 
integral part of the Kushtia project—one at the mouth of 
the intake canal to prevent silting and blocking, and 
another to maintain a scouring action in the Gorai river. 


Greatly increased crop production 


It was expected that doubling or trebling of crop produc- 
tion in the area will be achieved through the Kushtia 
irrigation project. Spring-summer crop will show consider- 
able improvement in yield, while the second crop will be a 
completely new addition. The problem in the area has 
always been the uncertainty of cultivation based only upon 
flood and rain water. In the wet season, July to October, 
high rainfall causes excessive flooding with fast rising of 
water level, while in the dry season production suffers from 
a general shortage of water, turning into drought just prior 
to the beginning of the rains. 

The purpose of the project is to supply water for the 
necessary all year round irrigation. During March to 
August, rainwater will be supplemented by irrigation water, 
while from October to March the second crop will subsist 
on irrigated water exclusively. Needless to say, the project 
will protect the area against flooding, and adequate drainage 
will be established while irrigation will allow better soil 
conditions for ploughing. 
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The Rain Makers 


By a Special Correspondent 


crops is first and foremost a water problem. 80 per 

cent of all arable land in Africa suffers from extreme 
climatic conditions, especially from water shortage. Where 
as in the subtropical regions of North Africa the problem is 
how to make the most profitable use of the limited quanti- 
ties of water available in order to irrigate the maximum 
possible area of land, the decisive question in Central 
Africa is to ensure that the available moisture will be 
distributed in an expedient way, corresponding to the 
conditions of the crops concerned. 

On a semi-desert plain in the province of Tadla, Morocco, 
sprinkler irrigation was introduced in an area where surface 
irrigation was impracticable. The arid zone was trans- 
formed into fertile crop land and the Moroccan govern- 
ment, influenced by this success, inaugurated a large-scale 
pilot scheme to sprinkler-irrigate 2,500 acres of cotton. 
The main result of this field test was that with a yield 
equivalent to that obtained by surface irrigation there was a 
75 per cent saving in water. 

A consolidated sprinkler irrigation scheme, the largest of 
its kind, was recently built to water sugar cane in Uganda, 
near Lake Victoria. The irrigated area is approx 3,500 
acres, the water consumption is 7,200 cubic metres per hour 
(approx 1.965 GPM) and the 12 electric pumping plants 
require a total power of approx 34,000 hp. Results so 
far received show a yield increase of 47 per cent, the cut in 
the plant vegetation period also resulted in a higher total 
production. Whereas previously the dry periods had to be 
taken into consideration, sprinkling enabled planting all the 
year round. 

The Mannesmann Corporation of W. Germany has built 
extensive sprinkler installations both in the North and 
Central Africa regions, as a result of which a considerable 
amount of experience has been gained over many years. 

A few examples of sprinkling methods, as applied to some 
common commercial crops. are given by W. Brunner and 
Dr. H. Schmidt, as follows: 


Or the whole African continent the growing of 


Bananas 

The sprinkling of banana plantations presents considerable 
technical difficulties as regards the installations of the 
sprinklers, since the banana trees have a large leafage, attain 
a height of up to 20 feet and frequently are planted on hilly 
terrain. Sprinkling can. be greatly facilitated here by using 
portable sprinkler systems featuring laterally interconnect- 
able quick-coupler pipes with appropriately shaped connec- 
ting pieces and riser pipes on which the sprinkler heads are 
mounted. Under tropical conditions the banana needs 
some 20 to 24 inches of supplemental moisture under a 
rotation schedule of from seven to nine days on light soils. 
On medium soils, the application may be reduced to 18 to 20 
inches under a rotation schedule of from ten to fourteen 
days. The individual maximum rates of application should 





not exceed 2 inches on light soils, or 2.4 inches on medium 


soils. Sprinkling of banana trees may be expected to yield 
a relative production increase of from 50 to 70 per cent. 


Coffee 


Coffee crops are mainly sprinkled to increase production 
and improve quality. Production increases of from 50 to 
120 per cent are no rarity. Under African tropical condi- 
tions, coffee crops need some 10 to 12 inches of supplemen- 
tal moisture annually on medium soils. A rotation schedule 
of from two to three weeks has proved expedient. The 
individual rates of application should not exceed 2 to 2.4 
inches. 

Incidentally, sprinkling also has a remarkable effect on 
the coffee blossom. Coffee blooms fairly promptly seven 
days after a rain shower, which in the ecological habitat of 
the coffee shrub is produced with certainty by the monsoon. 
However, in the Central African regions these showers do 
not occur with such regularity as to guarantee good crops. 
Premature showers raining on the still undeveloped buds 
produce premature, sparse blossoming. Belated showers 
have only little effect since by then the buds have already 
begun to drop off in their unopened state. Showers of 
inadequate intensity likewise produce only unsatisfactory 
blossoming. 

Similar conditions exist with respect to the showers still 
required after the blossoming, which must occur some 10 to 
20 days after the blossoming showers. Without them, 
fructification will remain unsatisfactory, and fruits already 
developing will be shed. Sprinkling enables the planter to 
eliminate the irregularities of natural rain showers and to 
give the coffee rain whenever it needs it, which of course 
leads to corresponding production increases. 


Tea 


As a leaf-producing plant, the tea-shrub is a great water 
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consumer, and crop yields vary greatly with rainfall during 
growth. The annual precipitation figures for the typical 
tea-growing regions (not below 160 inches) would in them- 
selves be high enough for continuous good crops ; however, 
conditions are adversely affected by the irregular distribu- 
tion of precipitation, the frequently only moderate water 
storage capacity of the soils, and the occasionally con- 
siderable evaporation. Tea is mostly sprinkled on a ten- 
day rotation schedule, with good results being achieved by 
individual application rates of from | to 1.2 inches. 

The effectiveness of tea crop sprinkling lies not so much 
in absolute yield increases as in the smoothing of the 
production graph. During the rainy season the tea plant 
yields large amounts of fresh leaves of relatively low quality, 
which require high processing costs and yet fetch only 
moderate prices. In the dry season, on the other hand, the 
leaf picked is only about one-third as great as in the rainy 
season, with quality being correspondingly better and prices 
higher whilst the overall volume is low. Sprinkling enables 
the planter to increase dry-season yields without sacrificing 
too much of the dry-season quality. The tea-yields graph 
is thus smoothed out as well. 


ESTABLISHING A LEATHER 
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Cocoa 
In order to overcome the dry periods in January—-Febru- 


ary and June- August sprinkler irrigation is used on cocoa 
in the Congo, and in normal years the yield has been up to 
30 per cent higher than that obtained in non-irrigated areas. 
Reports received following a drought period in 1958 of 
75 consecutive days without natural precipitation reveal 
that whereas yields in non-irrigated plots fell by 74 per cent, 
irrigated areas showed an increased yield of 110 per cent. 
Furthermore—a point which must be especially emphas- 
ized—a large number of trees in the non-irrigated area 
reached wilting point and had to be replanted. 

The steady increase in world population, and the shortage 
of capital for investment in the developing countries impose 
upon their peoples a low standard of living and under- 
nourishment for more than half the population of the world. 

These are problems demanding urgent solution, and 
sprinkler irrigation will play an important role in over- 
coming world food shortages. Where yields have to show 
an immediate increase, sprinkler irrigation is, apart from 
fertilization, the only farm requisite to produce satisfactory 
results. 


INDUSTRY 


IN NIGERIA 


Investment Capital and Technical Advice Needed 


shoes and boots in 1959 it was, at the same time, 
exporting about | million cattle hides and around 7 
million goat and sheep skins. 

This was reported by Mr. G. van Hoorn, a Dutch skin 
and hides specialist, who was sent by FAO at the request of 
the Nigerian Government to survey the hide, skin and 
tanning industry and advise on a leather industry develop- 
ment scheme. 

Mr. Van Hoorn emphasised that the Nigerians should 
establish a leather industry to manufacture boots, shoes and 
other articles to meet domestic demands. These new 
factories should gradually replace local plants making shoes 
from plastic, rubber, and other materials, as well as the 
small workshops which make cheap footwear from old 
motor tyres. 


Need for Better Quality 


Mr. van Hoorn mentioned that consideration should be 
given to the reasonably flourishing trade in hand-made 
leather articles, such as wallets, purses, handbags and brief- 
cases. He commented that handbag linings were often 
made from damaged materials, were old-fashioned in design 
and had poor quality buckles and clasps which made them 
unattractive. Bad tanning, especially in the case of reptile 
skin articles, resulted in poor and unattractive colours. 

Improvement should start with the flaying, because the 
degree of control exercised over slaughtering and flaying 
is not sufficient to ensure that all the hides are of first-grade 


A LTHOUGH Nigeria imported some 6 million pairs of 


quality. Proper inspection in slaughterhouses and modern 
processing would bring about higher standards of hides and 
higher returns. The quantity of hides produced could also 
be considerably increased since there are about 28 million 
cattle, sheep and goats in Nigeria. 

With regard to care in flaying, the Government has now 
passed a law making it an offence for a flayer to cut a hole in 
a skin. The other chief type of damage is putrefaction 
before the skin reaches the tanner, and the report recom- 
mends that curing is not delayed beyond three hours of 
flaying. 

While the foregoing improvements could be rapidly 
achieved without great difficulty, it was considered that 
improvement in tanning would raise more serious technical 
and financial problems. At present there is only one large 
modern tannery in Nigeria which processes more than 50 
per cent of the exported cut skins. 

Tanning is practically the monopoly of the Hausa tribes- 
men and although they do a fine job with the very poor 
means available, the leather produced is of poor quality by 
Western standards. The Government has started a simple 
but effective demonstration tannery to teach these very 
skilled village craftsmen better tanning methods. Mr van 
Hoorn’s proposals call for the establishment of a greater 
number of these tanneries. the granting of Government 
loans, and the setting up of tanners’ cooperatives. 

In conclusion, the report stressed Nigeria’s need for 
technical advice and financial investment in modernising 
the industry. 
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Uganda’s 


Economy 


by E. M. Bird 


cotton and coffee, which together account for some 
90 per cent of the country’s exports. 

In 1956 both cotton and coffee prices rose to a peak but 
since then there has been a decline, at first difficult to detect 
but now apparent, which can be attributed to the unsettled 
political situation and to the condition of world markets in 
general. 

The world market for coffee is overloaded, and recently 
the principal coffee growing countries signed an inter- 
national agreement voluntarily limiting coffee exports to 
ensure that the market price of the crop was maintained. 
Uganda’s principal production is in Robusta coffee, which 
does not have such a high market value as Arabica. It is 
used mainly in the forms of powered coffee. A small 
amount of Arabica coffee is grown on estates, but this is 
negligible compared with the total of Robusta grown by 
African farmers on small plots. 

Due to the fall in world prices the overall value has 
decreased while the total production of coffee has risen. 
In the first six months of 1959 the cash value was given as 
£10,272,000 for 1,023,000 centals whereas for the same 
period in 1960 production was 1,170,000 centals valued at 
£8,852,000. The main buyers of Uganda coffee were the 
United Kingdom, West Germany and the United States. 

Cotton is grown exclusively by African farmers on small 
lots. It is a comparatively easy crop to grow but the 
standard of the harvest depends very considerably on the 
climate, for instance late rains mean that the seed is not 
sown at the usual time, the rains being necessary to soften 
the ground. This in turn means that it is not possible to 
spray the crop which will, in general, result in a lower 
standard of picked cotton. The harvested cotton is taken 
to ginneries which pay a statutorily fixed price. This price 
is agreed at the beginning of each season by the official body. 
In turn all lint produced at the ginneries must be sold, 
again at an official price, to the Lint Marketing Board 
which has a sole monopoly over the selling and exporting of 
the lint. In this way it can obtain the best possible prices 
as it is not under any necessity to sell immediately and can 
hold the crop until better prices can be obtained. The 
traditional outlet for Uganda cotton is India, but recently 
this customer has been able to obtain cotton through other 
sources at a lower price, and other markets for the Uganda 
crop are therefore being sought. 

Exports of cotton in 1959 (6 months) were given as 
1,343,000 centals valued at £13,850,000; and for 1960 
(6 months) as 762,000 centals valued at £8,590,000. In 
1959 Japan and Hong Kong took large stocks of cotton, but 
these two markets fell heavily during 1960: This was also 
due to supplies coming on to the world market from other 


T= economy of Uganda is based largely on two crops, 


sources. It is feared that if certain Asian countries increase 
their production to obtain large exportable surpluses, this 
could again affect the markets available for Uganda’s 
cotton which is all of the medium staple variety. 

In view of this steps are being taken to diversify Uganda’s 
agriculture and so ensure less dependence on the two 
majorcrops. This presents, however, a series of difficulties. 
In the first place it is necessary to provide an alternative 
crop which not only suits local climatic conditions, but is 
within the means of African farmers to grow and develop. 
A crop is also needed for which there is a world demand. 

Large sums have been spent, and are now being spent on 
the development of tea, but this is a crop which needs very 
considerable knowledge and careful production. Large- 
scale capital investment is necessary and also the acquisition 
of wide tracts of land. This last consideration is unpopular 
with the natives who do not wish to give up land under any 
circumstances. Tea is a crop best grown on estates. 

A certain quantity of groundnuts and maize are grown, 
other than for the immediate needs of the population. 
A market exists for chillies ; cocoa is obtaining good prices 
in the current world markets ; fishing in the lakes can be 
increased and more fish is being eaten locally, although 
certain of the tribes are by tradition forbidden to eat it. 
The production of hides and skins, and of cattle generally, 
is being encouraged, and more milk is being drunk than 
before. 

It is, however, difficult to find a crop which fulfils all the 
necessary conditions for large-scale production a part from 
the two already grown, and it seems unlikely that it will be 
possible to depart very far, at any rate in the near future, 
from the current agricultural pattern. 

One of the handicaps of the economy is the lack of mineral 
resources. Copper is produced on a reasonable scale at 
Kilembe Mines, near Kasese which is a short distance from 
the Congo border. A huge deposit of phosphates—some 
estimates give it as the largest yet found—have been dis- 
covered near Tororo on the Kenya boundary. Uganda is 
some 800 miles from the sea which would mean that all ore 
must be shipped from Mombasa, and this would inevitably 
add to the price. 

The vast majority of the Uganda population live at a 
subsistence level on small plots of land which have been 
intensively farmed. The traditional native custom was to 
farm land for three years and then move on. This is the 
length of time it takes for the value of the land to fall due to 
lack of humus in the cultivated soil. There is still a move- 
ment of population but in some cases the land is being over- 
cultivated due to the tribes remaining static, and this raises 
problems of cultivation. 

(continued on page 12) 
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HE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION Territories in southern 
Africa are Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland. 
They are administered by the United Kingdom through 

a High Commissioner who is resident in Pretoria. 

In 1959 an Economic Survey Mission was appointed by 
the High Commissioner to conduct a general survey into the 
requirements and natural resources of the Territories and 
to make recommendations on the utilization of the financial 
resources that are or might be made available to the 
Territories. 

This Mission was led by Professor Chandler Morse, of 
Cornell University (USA). It consisted of four other 
members. A full report on the recommendations of the 
Mission was published by the HM Stationery Office late 
in July. 

In general the Mission fully endorsed the development 
that had been planned by the Government for 1960-1964. 
However, it proposed that these plans should be consider- 
ably expanded and accelerated. In all three Territories the 
need for vocational and technical training, increased agri- 
cultural research, improved facilities for the marketing and 


transport of livestock and agricultural produce, better roads, © 


and aerial and hydrological surveys were especially noted. 

In Basutoland emphasis was placed on the necessity for a 
concerted and intensified campaign in the fields of soil use 
and conservation, the controlled development of the 
Cooperative movement, and better educational facilities 
which would be well justified by the contribution they 
could make towards economic development as by social, 
political and cultural needs. 

In Bechuanaland Protectorate the major opportunity lies 
in the increased output of livestock, and the problems 
arising from this development such as the conservation of 
water and best use of grazing would have to be seriously 
studied. An investigation into the scheme to use the waters 
of the Okavango swamps for the benefit of the dry area in 
the south-east was also suggested in the Report. 

In Swaziland soil conservation and the improvement of 
agriculture were recommended as important items for 
assistance. Opportunities for development were possible 
in many fields especially in mining, forestry and irrigation 
farming, which would include the growing of sugar-cane. 
The Governments main task should be to provide better 
communications, transport and a supply of technicians and 
workers who could assist in the operation of the develop- 
ment schemes already in hand under private enterprise and 
the Colonial Development Corporation (CDC). 

At mid-:960, the CDC had 11 projects for the three 
territories for which £16} million capital had been approved. 

It is estimated that a total capital expenditure of about 
£2? million in Basutoland, £14 million in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and £2} million in Swaziland would be 
required to match the much greater external aid which the 
Territories require. The Mission did not specify any part- 
ticular period over which their recommendations should be 
implemented but considered that an early start should be 
made and work based on an initial five-year plan. 


BASUTOLAND 


The territory lies entirely surrounded by the Union 
of South Africa. It is a mountainous country with 
ranges rising to 11,000 feet. The area is 11,716 square 
miles and sustains a population of approximately 641,000. 
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Basutoland Bechale 


Development in the §nmi: 


The returns of the 1956 census showed that of this total 
638,000 were Africans. 

The Basuto nation was formed of tribes scattered by wars 
following the rise of Zulu power. In 1959 new constitu- 
tional moves were made in the administration of the country. 
The first Legislative Council was approved. It has 80 
members, elected on a single electorial roll comprised of 
Basuto, non-Basuto British subjects and British protected 
persons. There is no discrimination in the franchise on 
any score. Seventy of the eighty members are Africans. 

The National Council will legislate for all persons on all 
matters except those directly under the High Commissioner, 
which include defence, external affairs, internal security and 
the public service. 

Until 1959 the country was administered by the Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commis- 
sioner. 

The economy of the country is based on agriculture. The 
average farm holding is six acres. Maize is the staple food, 
other crops such as beans, wheat, sorghums, barley and oats 
are also raised. 

There are no large industries and commerce is mainly in 
the hands of Europeans or Indians, but during the last few 
years the number of Basuto traders has increased. 

Exports consist of agricultural commodities, livestock 
and wool. The adverse trade balance is being offset by the 
export of labour to the mines, farms and industries of the 
Union with the consequent return in wages and savings. 
The present state of uncertainty in the Union is making it 
necessary to provide alternation means of employment 
within the country in case work permits are withdrawn by 
the Union. 

Currently the development schemes are being organized 
under the CDC. The main development project is the Ox 
Bow Lake Power and Water Investigation, of which the first 
stage has been completed. The hydro-electric water supply 
scheme on the Malibamamatso River, a tributary of the 
Orange River, has been finished and geological, aerial and 
market surveys will now be carried out to collect further 
data. The full implementation of this scheme may hinge on 
mineral development in Basutoland. The visability of a 
small pilot hydro-electric scheme to supply power and 
limited irrigation to the Maseru district is being examined. 

Poor communications are hampering developments and 
steps are urgently recommended for their improvement. 


BECHUANALAND 


The territory is bounded on the south by the Union 
of South Africa, on the north and west by South West 
Africa and on the east by Southern Rhodesia. The 
Kalahari desert covers most of the western areas. In 
the north-west lies the Okovango delta. The area of 
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the country is 275,000 square miles and the population 
census of 1956 showed a return of approximately 296,000, 
of whom 292,000 were Africans. 

In 1959 proposals were put forward for a revision in the 
administration of the Protectorate under which the joint 
advisory council would be reorganized as a Legislative 
Council responsible to the High Commissioner. A general 
franchise would not be granted at the present but each race 
would be represented by its own members, the white 
members and one Asian member would be elected and the 
African members chosen by the African Advisory Council, 
which consisted of chiefs and members representing tribes 
and other African bodies. 

The main industry is agriculture and livestock raising. 
Grazing is plentiful. At a livestock census taken in 1955 
there were over 1,152,000 head of cattle. Mineral resources 
have been exploited to a limited extent, silver, kyanite, 
asbestos, chrysolite and copper are worked. There are no 
industries. Exports include agricultural produce, cattle, 
pigs and butter. 

Development schemes now being undertaken by the 
CDC are all concerned with livestock and farming. There 
are three ranches for the raising of cattle, the Lobatsi 
Abattoir (89,569 cattle slaughtered in 1959), and the 
Molopo settlement scheme. 

A new company, Bechuanaland Protectorate Abattoirs 
Ltd, has been formed to operate at Lobatsi, Share capital 
of £300,000 will be divided between CDC, the Protectorate 
government and a Trust set up for the benefit of the industry. 
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Between 1956/1960 Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds allocated £140,000 towards the improvement of 
water conservation for African farmers and other allied 
schemes. Funds were also made available for development 
of underground water supplies and between 1956/1960 
over seventy boreholes were due to be sunk. 

Roads are mainly of earth or gravel. The Public Works 
Department is responsible for the upkeep of over 1,000 
miles. The main Cape Town-Rhodesia railway passes 
through Bechuanaland, it is a single track line and runs 
parallel to the eastern boundary. There are aerodromes at 
the large towns (Kanye, Serowe, Molepolole and Mochudi) 
and several airstrips. 


SWAZILAND 

This is the smallest of the three territories. It is only 
6,704 square miles, the 1956 population census showed 
a return of 474,082, of whom 229,744 were Africans. 

Like Basutoland, Swaziland is surrounded by the Union 
of South Africa except for a small part of its eastern 
boundary which runs with Mozambique. The country is 
divided into three longitudinal ranges rising to some 6,000 
feet. The capital is Mbabane. 

The main crops are maize and sorghum which account for 
a high percentage of the total cultivation. Other crops 
grown include citrus fruits, cotton, rice, nuts and oilseeds. 
On the lower ranges there is mixed and dairy farming and 
tobacco growing is on the increase. All tobacco is pur- 
chased by the Tobacco Cooperative Co and associations 
have been formed of rice, pineapple, citrus and banana 
growers. Modern methods of farming are encouraged 
together with the greater use of fertilizers. 

In 1955 an FAO census of agriculture gave the following 
returns. Area of arable land 260,000 acres, land set aside 
for afforestation 190,000, remaining natural Veldt 3,830,000, 
a total of 4,280,000 acres. There are no national forest 
reserves and existing forests have been almost entirely 
man-made and are owned by individual companies, the 
CDC or European farmers and planters. Minerals are 
mainly chrysolite, asbestos, metallic tin, barytes and 
yttrotantalite. 

Development is largely in the hands of the Colonial 
Development Corporation which has five schemes currently 
in operation. The Mhlume (Swaziland) Sugar Co Ltd ; 
the Swaziland Canners (pty) Ltd; the Ubombo Ranches 
(pty) Ltd; and the Usutu Pulp Co Ltd. This latter project 
is being run in cooperation with Courtaulds Ltd and has a 
total investment of over £10 million. The company will 
work the Usutu forests which have been planted by the 
CDC since 1950 and cover 95,000 acres. Production will 
be of unbleached sulphate pulp for the paper and board 
industries, amounting to 100,000 tons per annum. 

The Swaziland Irrigation Scheme plans to develop 
105,000 acres of bush country in north-east Swaziland for 
irrigation, dry land farming and ranching. The main 
canal, 42 miles long and built at a cost of £1 million, was 
opened in 1957. It provides water for 16,000 acres and can 
be enlarged to irrigate 30,000—35,000 acres, if required. 

Rice and citrus fruits are grown on a commercial scale, 
together with cattle rearing. 

In addition to the CDC schemes, the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds have provided grants for projects 
mainly connected with agriculture and allied schemes. 
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Summary of the Morse Mission’s 
Recommendations 
BASUTOLAND Annual 
Capital Recurrent 
£ £ 
Agriculture and Soil Conserva- 
tion 
Soil conservation programme ; 
additional agricultural staff ; 
aerial photographic survey ; 
tree planting ; research ; co- 
operative staff training; credit; 
land tenure 3 : 430,000 37,500 
Livestock Improvement 120,000 38,500 
Education 
Buildings : Teacher Training 
staff ; ts 325,000 16,000 
Water Investigation 79,000 10,000 
Roads . 1,700,000 — 
Administration 
Staff ; Salaries for Chiefs and 
Headman ; Geological Survey 82,000 146,000 
£2,736,000 £ 248,000 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
Cattle Industry 
Increased administrative and 
technical staff 117,500 76,000 
Crops 
Agricultural Staff ; research 159,000 51,000 
Water 
Collection of data ; research; 
investigation 86,500 30,000 
Roads ‘ bh: 1,067,500 64,000 
Education (buildings) 50,000 — 
Game Reserve - Pe 20,000 5,000 
Tsetse Control (additional re- 
search etc.) 14,000 9,000 
£1,514,500 £235,000 
SWAZILAND 
Agriculture 
Soil conservation : credit 195,000 21,000 
Education 60,000 8,000 
Roads Ka sa a 1,835,000 —- 
Housing and Public Buildings 550,000 — 
Water Control 18,000 7,000 
Cottage Industries 5,000 a 
Administration (Staff) 4,000 2,000 
£2,667,000 £38,000 


There were also a number of recommendations, particu- 
larly for the Bechuanaland Protectorate, for which no 
estimate of cost was made, or which did not involve direct 
expenditure, such as improved methods of animal husban- 
dry. The major itemfor which no estimate of cost is made 
is an investigation of the Okavango Swamps into the 
eastern part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
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Development 


in Tanganyika. 


of the Rufiji River basin carried out at a cost of 

£800,000 by the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 
The report, running into seven or eight volumes is mainly 
concerned with the irrigation of what may become the rich- 
est and most promising agricultural area in Tanganyika. 

The first stage of development of the whole river basin is 
the Kilombero Valley Sugar Scheme. This, the largest 
agricultural project in Tanganyika since the groundnuts’ 
scheme, is now under way. 

By the end of next year it is planned to complete the 
planting of 3,000 acres of sugar cane, and to mill some 
30,000 tons of sugar by 1966. 

The scheme is being operated by a consortium comprising 
the UK Colonial Development Corporation, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and two Dutch companies. 
Most of Tanganyika’s industry is at present concentrated 
in the Northern Province area adjoining the Kenya border. 
To encourage further industrial development in this area, 
work is being planned on the Hale hydro-electric project 
which will utilise the waters of the Pangani River which lies 
to the south of Tanga on the coast. The new scheme will 
produce some 2,000 kilowatts and will feed the industrial 
area between Arusha and Tanga to the north, and also the 
Dar-es-Salaam area to the south. The cost of carrying 
power south will be in the region of £2 million, and it is 
hoped this will be a worthwhile investment if it attracts 
foreign investors to the area of the capital. 

Further development of Tanganyika’s communications 
will encourage development in other parts of the country. 


Ts will be published shortly the results of a survey 





Uganda’s Economy (continued from page 9) 


It has been estimated that under present circumstances it 
would be very difficult to bring the annual income per 
capita of the general population to over £18. The popula- 
tion is increasing, and this eliminates any advantage gained 
by better methods of cultivation even though these are in 
many cases being used. 

In the meantime, for the tourist Uganda offers a wide 
variety of scenery, the possibility of seeing the wild life at 
extremely close quarters and a climate which is hot but 
pleasant. The tourist industry is being actively encouraged 
both by the Uganda authorities and some of the major air- 
lines who are now offering special tourist fares. In 1959, 
the last period for which figures are available, 7,450 tourists 
visited Uganda, representing an income to the Protectorate 
of £1,347,000. In the general view until the political 
situation has further evolved, the general economy cannot 
develop. Foreign capital on a large scale is unlikely to 
invest under present conditions and money is in fact leaving 
the country. But given the hope of a more stable situation 
the country could provide the opportunity for development. 
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Central Africa 


Oil Refinery Plan for Federation 


The Federal Government in Salisbury is considering 
a plan for an oil refinery in the Federation to make refined 
products from crude oil. — 

The study of this project started in September 1959, 
when the Ministry of Commerce and Industry was approa- 
ched by certain American financial and oil interests who 
wished to investigate the possibility. Representatives of 
these interests visited the Federation in July 1960. for a 
local investigation and talks with the Governments and the 
Railways. At the end of that visit a proposal was made to 
the Federal Government for the erection of a refinery to 
produce the Federation’s requirements of petrol, diesel fuel, 
power and illuminating paraffin and aviation turbine fuel. 
The Government indicated the conditions, including safe- 
guards for consumers and existing distributing interests and 
for Government revenues, on which it would be prepared to 
assist the project. If the Company is able to fulfil the 
conditions laid down by the Government it is likely that the 
refinery will be in production in 1963. No decision has 
been taken as to the location of the refinery. This will 
depend on further study of the market and of transport 
problems. 

The establishment of a refinery in the Federation will 
benefit the country’s balance of payments since crude oil 
will be imported instead of the more expensive refined 
products. In addition it will provide a stimulus for 
important developments in the chemical industry, notably 
by providing the raw material for a nitrogen factory which 
could be established at a level of output more commen- 
surate with the immediately foreseeable demand than one 
based on coal. Other industries which might use the 
products of the refinery are those making synthetic fibres 
such as nylon and Terylene, detergents, plastics and carbon 
block. This list is by no means exhaustive and an oil 
refinery could lead to far-reaching developments in the 
chemical field. 

A spokesman for the Shell Company said they also were 
investigating the prospects for setting up a £5 million oil 
refinery in the Federation. 


West Africa 


US—Guinea Agreement 


The United States has signed a technical and economic 
aid agreement with Guinea. It was in fact signed on 
30 September 1960, but at the request of Guinea it received 
no publicity. The main difficulty had been that Guinea felt 
that the basic aid agreement upon which Congress insists 
infringed Guinean sovereignty. 
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The agreement contains provisions for reporting and 
accounting which enables the United States to keep track 
of the uses to which the aid is put. Officials do not expect 
American aid to equal that from the Communist countries. 
The Russians have granted Guinea a credit of $35m 
(about £12,500,000), and the Chinese a credit of $25m 
Russia and China have also sent many technicians and have 
planned various large projects. 

The first step towards the agreement with the United 
States was an economic survey carried out in October, 
1959. by a mission of the International Cooperation 
Administration. This revealed that, above all, Guinea 
desired programmes of instruction in the English language. 
This was provided by the United States Information 
Agency before the final agreement was signed. 

Guinea was also offered 150 scholarships for study in the 
United States. Also before the agreement was signed the 
ICA arranged to sell Guinea $Ilm worth of dried milk 
and other surplus foods, to be paid for in local currency. 

The agreement provides only the legal framework, laying 
down conditions under which aid may be granted. It does 
not concern itself with specific loans or projects, and none 
has yet been agreed upon. 


£3 Million for Plantation Development 


The Eastern Nigeria Development Corporation will 
spend a total of £3 million in the next five years for the 
development of its plantations. This year 2,000 acres of 
cocoa and 1,000 acres of oil palm will be planted by the 
Corporation. 

Other plantations have, however, been started at Elele 
(7.000 acres of oil palm), Umuahia (2,000 acres of cocoa), 
Arochuku (2,000 acres of cocoa) and Bendeghe Ayuk in 
Ikom Division (2.400 acres of cocoa). 

A new 6,500-acre cocoa estate has been acquired by the 
Eastern Nigeria Development Corporation at Abia recently 
at a cost of £1.819. 


$3 Million DLF Loan for Track Relaying in Nigeria 


The Development Loan Fund has announced approval of 
a US Government loan of $3 million to the Nigerian Rail- 
way Corporation to finance the procurement in the United 
States of equipment and materials needed for relaying 77 
miles of rail and 27 miles of steel ties in the Eastern Division 
of the Nigerian Railway Corporation. The segment of 
railway line involved extends between Enugu and Makurdi. 
This project is part of an over-all track relay programme 
which will cost about $26 million and extend over 599 miles 
of the Corporation’s system. 


FAO to study Cocoa prices 


A special committee has been set up by the Cocoa Study 
Group of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization to study the possibility of stabilising cocoa 
prices. 

The committee is to “‘analyse in the light of available data 
the technical aspects of cocoa price stabilisation’ and 
circulate a report containing “‘recommendations regarding 
the elements for a draft international arrangements for 
price stabilisation”. 
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The committee will comprise representatives of the three 
main producers Brazil, Ghana, and Nigeria and three of 
the leading consuming countries, France, the Netherlands, 
and Britain. 

The statement said the executive committee had reviewed 
the world cocoa situation and also appointed two other 
working parties to study the promotion of consumption and 
the grading of cocoa. 


Nigeria Joins GATT 


Nigeria has become a party to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The United Kingdom, sponsored the 
application. Nigeria has also become the eighty-seventh 
member of the International Labour Organization and has 
undertaken to accept the obligations of the conventions 
which the United Kingdom had declared applicable in the 
territory before independence. 


North Africa 
Two big DLF loans for Tunisia 


The Development Loan Fund has announced the signing 
of a US Government loan of $18 million to the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia for the Oued Nebana project, which will 
provide irrigation and municipal water supplies in central 
Tunisia. Approval of this loan had been previously 
announced. 

The project will include a dam and reservoir on the Oued 
Nebana, about 15 wells, a large-diameter concrete pipeline, 
irrigation and domestic water distribution systems with 
appurtenant purification and drainage works and land- 
development work. It will provide supplemental irrigation 
supplies for about 11,000 acres, and a municipal water 
supply for the city of Sousse which is Tunisia’s third largest 
city. 

The irrigation supply will help to counter demographic 
pressures in one of the most heavily populated areas of 
Tunisia. It is estimated that Agricultural production will 
multiply by 8 or 10 times as the result of assured water 
supplies. 

Another big DLF loan is one of $5 million to the govern- 
ment-controlled National Agricultural Bank of Tunisia 
(BNA). The bank will re-lend the DLF funds to provide 
foreign exchange for the importation of materials and 
equipment needed for the production and processing of 
agricultural products. 


East Africa 


CDC Invests £174 Million in E. Africa 


The Colonial Development Corporation region includes 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika. the Seychelles, Mauritius, 
Zanzibar with Aden. At mid-1960 there were 19 projects 
for which £17,264,000 capital had been approved. 

Projects in this region cover mining (gold, silver, copper 
and pyrochlore (niobium)), wattle (for tanning extract), 
flour milling. soap and margarine. hotels. electricity supply 
and housing. 
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In Kenya CDC is associated with Unilevers in the manu- 
facture of margarine, cooking fats, and soap. Electricity 
development has been helped by the provision of finance to 
the Kenya Power Co Ltd. A loan of £2m to the Kenya 
Government Housing Authority has helped the urgent 
housing needs of urban Africans. A new tea company 
in Kenya, with which a local African authority is associated, 
aims to establish a nucleus estate with a central processing 
factory around which a small holder scheme for African 
farmers will be developed. 

The wattle estates in Tanganyika with a processing 
factory have introduced a new industry providing regular 
employment in an otherwise undeveloped area. CDC is in 
association with private enterprise partners in the develop- 
ment of tea and cocoa estates in Tanganyika. Further 
development of extensive coal and iron-ore deposits which 
have been explored in this territory awaits the development 
of rail communications and markets. 

The list of projects is as follows : 

KENYA Block Hotels Ltd 
East Africa Industries Ltd 
Kenya Housing Authority 
Kenya Meat Commission 
Kenya Power Co Ltd 
Macalder-Nyanza Mines Ltd 
Nyambeni Tea Co Ltd 
Oceanic Hotel Ltd 
Unga Ltd 
TANGANYIKA Bird and Co (Africa) Ltd 
Kilombero Sugar Co Ltd 
Liganga Iron Ltd 
Maramba Estate Ltd 
Mbeya Exploration Co Ltd 
Rungwe Coal Co Ltd 
Tanganyika Coalfields Ltd 
Tanganyika Wattle Co Ltd 
Tangold Mining Co Ltd 


UGANDA Kilembe Mines Ltd 


UK Development Grants for Agriculture 


Thirty grants amounting to more than £1,293,000 have 
been approved under Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts for development of agriculture and agricultural re- 
search. 

Largest of the agricultural grants was £450,204 for Kenya 
for surveys arising from the extension of land consolidation 
measures and planned farming under the Swynnerton Plan 
for the intensive development of African agriculture. 

Grants totalling £211,378 have also been made towards 
the cost of agricultural research in Tanganyika, and 
£196,500 to Tanganyika for Native Authority Water 
Supplies. 

Zanzibar will benefit by a grant of £91,162 towards the 
cost of developing its agriculture and fisheries. Projects 
include £28,922 for stock improvement based on the exist- 
ing dairy herd at Kizimbani; £25,041 for a mechanical 
cultivation project which provides for the hire of tractors ; 
and £21,289 for a stock raising project to continue running 
cattle ranches at Hanyegwa Mchana, Tunguu and Pangeni. 
The projects also include £13,096 for improving and 
expanding the loca! fishing industry. 
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TRADE NOTES 








Big increase in Morocco—UK Trade 


In the first eight months of last year 
Moroccan exports to Britian had risen by 
30 per cent over the same period of 1959. 
The value of these exports has reached the 
record total of 131,690,000 dirhams. Of 
this figure, 49,500,000 dirhams were for 
phosphatic fertiliser—double the amount 
exported to Britain during the first eight 
months of 1959. Also, Britain has 
heavily increased her purchases of Moroccan 
cereals. 

During the same period Moroccan imports 
from Britain have risen by 11 per cent from 
last year’s figure of 47 million dirhams. 
Motor vehicles, mostly commercial account 
for 15 million dirhams—an increase of 25 
per cent. Morocco has also bought more 
mechanical equipment of all kinds. Her 
purchases total 15,500,000 dirhams, including 
3 million dirhams for tractors—an increase 
of 20 per cent over the 1959 figures. 


Luxury Hotel for W. Nigeria 

Ibadan, Africa’s largest indigenous city 
with a population approaching one million, 
will soon have a big new luxury hotel to 
cater for the growing number of visitors to 
the capital of Western Nigeria. 

An agreement was signed between the 
Western Nigerian Government and an 
Israeli firm of hoteliers, Federmann Enter- 
prises (Hotel Division) Ltd, of Haifa for the 
establishment of a de-luxe hotel in Ibadan. 

In the first phase of construction the new 
hotel will have 100 rooms, and will conform 
with international standards providing facili- 
ties for banking, postal transactions and 
similar services. One provision of the 
agreement covers the training of Nigerians 
in hotel management. 


$200,000 DLF Loan 
Canning Firm 


The Development Loan Fund has announ- 
ced a US Government loan of $200,000 to 
the privately owned Edfina Company of 
Alexandria, Egypt, to help expand and 
improve its present vegetable and fruit 
canning and shrimp freezing operations. 

The project involves the procurement in 
the United States of processing equipment 
which will enable the company to balance its 
operations for year-round production rather 
than seasonal fluctations. 

This is one of the priority projects in the 
first Five-Year Industrial Plan of the Egyptian 
Region of the UAR. 


to Egyptian 


Tinned Milk for Kenya 


In 1960 Kenya spent £116,453 on 
imported tinned milk. Now for the first 
ume Kenya Cooperative Creameries Ltd is 


marketing a condensed milk in tins. The 
milk comes from farms of KCC members to 
the modern plant at the Naivasha factory : 
the tins, cartons and labels being made in 
East Africa. This is a local product made 
for the local market, and competes in quality 
and price with any equivalent imported 
condensed milk. 

It will be of special value in those areas 
where fresh milk is difficult to obtain or 
where there are nutritional problems, in- 
cluding protein deficiency. 


Cut in Rhodesian Copper Production 


The Copper output in Northern Rhodesia 
has been cut by 10 per cent. This was 
announced in separate statements from the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and Anglo 
American copper groups. On a_ yearly 
basis the decision will mean a cut of 58,000 
long tons of copper, but it is unlikely to 
result in any labour redundancy. 


Copper Output Cut 


A copper output reduction of 10 per cent 
was announced by Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga. The announcement said this 
would involve a reduction of 2,500 tons a 
month. 

For 1960 the company expects crude 
copper production to total 308,000 tons. 
The 1959 crude copper output totalled 
280,403 tons. 


FBI Team for Nigeria 


The Federation of British Industries has 
announced the composition of the delegation 
which it is sending to Nigeria this month to 
take part in a Nigerian Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference. This is as follows: 


Sir Norman Kipping (Leader), Director-General 
Federation of British Industries. 

Mr. G. N. Butterworth, Assistant Managing Director 
English Sewing Cotton Co Ltd. 

Mr. G. A. Cadbury, Managing Director, 
Cadbury Brothers Ltd. 

Mr. William Fraser, Chairman 
Director, Scottish Cables Ltd. 
Mr. W. T. G. Gates, Director, John Holt and Co 

(Liverpool) Ltd. 
Mr. William Gillies, Director, Lanarkshire Steel Co 
L 


and Managing 


td. 

Dr. Arthur Hughes, Overseas Director, Arthur 
Guinness, Son and Co Ltd. 

Mr. E. C. Judd, Director, United Africa Co Ltd 

Mr. E. J. Langford, Overseas Controller, Imperia! 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Mr. B. F. Macdona, General Manager, Barclays 
Bank DCO. 

Mr. D. A. MacLeod, Executive Director, Bank of 
West Africa Ltd, Lagos 
Lord Netherthorpe, Deputy 

Costain Ltd. 

Mr. T. E. Peppercorn, Director, Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd. 
Dr. H. F. 
Ltd. 
Sir Bertram Waring, Chaitman and 
Director, Joseph Lucas (Industries) Ltd 
Mr. A. St. J. Shuttleworth (Press Officer), Federation 

of British Industries. 
Mr. P. R. C. Williams (Secretary), Federation of 
British Industries. 


Chairman, Richard 


Rance, Director, Wiggins, Teape and Co 


Managing 


The FBI delegation is expected to leave for 
Lagos on 12th January and to return on 3lst 
January. All the Governments of the 
Nigerian Federation have expressed keen 
interest in this Conference and a warm wel- 
come for the British delegates is assured. 


Soil Stabilisation in Nigeria 
£250,000 Contract for Cementation 

A £250,000 sub-contract for stabilising the 
base of a road in Nigeria has been awarded 
to The Cementation Company. Sixty-five 
miles of the road, which will run from 
Shagamu to Benin City in the Western 
Region, are to be treated. 

Work on the sub-contract will begin in 
March and will take about three years to 
complete. The method of soil stabilisation 
employed by Cementation involves pulverisa- 
tion of the soil, its mixture with cement, lime 
or bitumen, and compaction of the mixture 
to maximum density while at optimum mois- 
ture content. 

Borini Prono and Company (Nigeria) 
Limited are the main contractors for the 
road, which is being built for the Federal 
Ministry of Works and Surveys, Lagos. 


Ghana gets New Oil Refinery 
£85 m. project at Tema 

The Italian oil corporation EMI-AGIP 
is to build an £8,500,000 oil refinery at 
Tema, 16 miles from Accra, under an agree- 
ment with the Ghana Government. 

The initial capacity will be 1,200,000 metric 
tons, capable of expansion to 2,000,000 
metric tons a year, the Ministry of Finance 
said. Tema is the site of Ghana’s new port. 


£18 million Nigerian Road Contract 

Approval has been given for a contract of 
£18 million to be awarded to the Fairey Air 
Surveys for the ‘“levelling’’ of a 600 miles 
road along the Sokoto and Rima Rivers in 
Northern Nigeria. 

The work is being carried out for the 
Irrigation Division of the Northern Nigeria 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Israeli Share in Ghana Shipping Line 


The Government of Ghana and the Zim 
israel Navigation Company have signed an 
agreement under which Ghana has bought 
the 40 per cent share held by the Israeli firm 
in the Ghana National Shipping Company, 
the Black Star Line. This shipping line now 
becomes exlusively Ghanaian. Under an- 
other agreement, Zim will continue for seven 
years as the management agent for Black 
Star. 
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Ghana Sugar Industry 


Dr. Nkrumah, said recently that the Ghana 
Government would soon establish a £3 
million sugar industry at Komenda. 


Russia and Japan Buy Rhodesian 

The Soviet Union bought £2,195,000 
worth of the Federation’s export goods 
during the first six months of 1960 as com- 
pared to £538,000 worth during the January 
to June period of 1959, according to the 
latest figures released by the Central Statisti- 
cal Office. Substantially larger consign- 
ments of copper were responsible for the 
sharp increase. 

Exports to Japan from the Federation 
went up by nearly £1,600,000 to £3,965,000, 
the demand being mainly for various forms of 
copper, pig iron, scrap metal and chrome ore. 


AFRICA TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT, JANUARY, 


Largely because of higher tonnages of 
copper shipped at improved prices the 
Federation’s export total for the first six 
months of last year reached the record 
figure of £101,786,000 and the favourable 
trade balance of £26,936,000 for the period is 
the highest since the last six months of 1955 
the boom copper period. 


Twelve-year plan for S. African steel 
industry 


The South African Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion will spend £56 million this year on an 
expansion programme to raise production to 
2,350,000 ingot tons of steel annually. This 
is the start of a twelve-year plan costing more 
than £270 million. By the end of the period 
the Union's steel production will be about 
four and a half million tons annually. 
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Chief Justice, Sierra Leone 


The appointment has been announced of 
Mr. S. A. Benka-Coker, oBe, Puisne Judge, 
Sierra Leone, to be Chief Justice in that 
territory. 

Mr. Benka-Coker was born in Bath- 
hurst, the Gambia and was educated at 
Sierra Leone Grammar School and Fourah 
Bay College, Sierra Leone. He was called 
to the Bar in 1926, was appointed Crown 
Counsel, Sierra Leone, in 1945 and was 
promoted to be Solicitor General there in 
1953. He was appointed to his present post 
in 1957. 


Uganda promotion for African 

Mr. Daudi Ocheng has been appointed 
deputy Minister of Finance in the Uganda 
Government and became a member of the 
Legislative Council. A Government spokes- 
man said that this was an example of the 
Government policy of getting high calibre 
Africans into responsible posts as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Ocheng, who is 35, is one of the out- 
standing younger Africans in Uganda. 
He studied at Makerere and at Aberystwyth, 
where he was the first overseas student to be 
president of the debating union and where he 
obtained an honours degree in economics. 

He has worked for the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation and for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is now personal 
secretary to the manager of the Uganda 
Development Corpcration. 


British Ambassador for Brazzaville 


The appointment has been announced of 
Mr. J. V. Rob to be Ambassador to the 
Congo Republic, the Gabon, and the 
Republic of Chad. He is to be resident at 
Brazzaville. 


Mr. Rob, who is 44 entered the Foreign 
Service in 1939, but was on active service 
with the Army from 1940 to 1945. After 
the war he was in Copenhagen and for four 
years at the Foreign Office, until he was 
appointed to Sofia. In 1952 he was trans- 
ferred to the news department at the Foreign 
Office until appointed as Counsellor to Delhi 
in 1955. 

Since March, 1959, he has been Counsellor 
in the Embassy in Warsaw. 


Nigerian Ambassador to US 


The Prime Minister of the Federation has 
nominated Mr. J. M. Udochi, a Lagos 
Barrister, to be Ambassador for the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. 


Rhodesian Press Chief for London 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, has appointed a 
former chairman of African Newspapers 
Ltd, in Salisbury, Mr. B. G. Paver, as his 
personal representative in London. Mr. 
Paver will deal with publicity and Press 
relations, and will also act as an adviser to the 
Federal High Commissioner's office on 
Southern Rhodesia affairs. 


Sir Richard Ramage appointed Com- 
misioner 


Sir Richard Ramage has been appointed 
Commissioner to examine the present 
arrangements for localisation in the East 
African Posts and Telecommunications Ad- 
ministration and certain other East Africa 
High Commission services and to make 
recommendations for accelerating the process. 

Last year Sir Richard was Chairman of the 
Economy Commission in Uganda. 


1961 
Publications Received 


**Investment in E. Nigeria” 


The eastern region of Nigeria is looking 
to Britain for capital to finance increasing 
industrialisation. 

The Government of the Eastern Region 
have been farsighted in publishing /nvestment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria, a glossy, 
well-illustrated booklet outlining the region's 
economic growth, resources, industry and 
plantations, the market, and business incen- 
tives. 

Besides coal, gas, and oil the resources of 
the region include iron-ore, limestone, lead, 
and zinc, a highly developed palm produce 
industry, and opportunities for plantations 
The region offers industrial sites, with all 
services available, and their incentive legis- 
lation included generous tax-free holidays for 
pioneer industries 

For British or foreign firms now thinking 
in terms of West Africa, this booklet will 
be part of their essential basic reading. 

Copies are obtainable from The Industrial 
Liaison Officer, Eastern Nigeria Office, 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. 


**Guide to Nigerian Industry” 


The fourth edition of the Handbook of 
Commerce and Industry in Nigeria published 
by the Federal Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry on the occasion of the country’s 
independence is larger and more compre- 
hensive than any of the earlier editions. 

The book answers many queries on com- 
merce and industry in the Federation such 
as the regulations affecting imports and 
exports ; what opportunities are there for 
investment, and how far the Government 
will help enterprise in its early years. 

The handbook may be obtained in the 
United Kingdom and abroad from. the 
Crown Agents for Oversea Governments 
and Administrations, 4 Millbank, London 
SWI, price 16s. 6d. 
**Industrialists' Guide to Northern 

Nigeria” 

This very well produced booklet provide: 
the industrialist and prospective investor 
with all the background information he 
is likely to need, and also mentions source: 
for a more detailed examination of particu: 
lar aspects of the Region and its economy. 

Running into 71 pages, with many illus 
trations and easily read statistical tables, the 
booklet includes four useful maps coverini 
agriculture, population, provinces and road 
respectively. 

Comprehensive financial information | 
given, and the various Industrial Develop 
ment Ordinances concerning relief fror 
income tax and import duties are included ir 
full. 

Copies are available from The Ageni 
General for Northern Nigeria, Industrie 
Section, 9 Northumberland Avenue, London 
WwC2. 
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UPPER VOLTA _ 1959 
The total trade for 1959 was given as: Imports 1,381 
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For small biscuit packs 


consists of 1-2 piles of rectangular 
types — high-speed machine type HB 
has been developed. 


its main features are: 


% Output: 80-160 packets per 
minute, 


% Hopper feed — counting and 
ranging of biscuits into piles in 
a fully automatic way. 


% | or2wrappers from roll, outer 
wrap heatsealed. If desired, 
including tear type. 


% End fold, which leaves the 
large areas on the packets 
entirely free from folds. 


% Quick size-changeover. 


% Closed-in design, incorporating 
a 100% automatic lubrication 
system, 


in the course of over fifty years 
activity in the field of automatic 
packing, we have evolved quite a 
range of machines for a variety of 
consumer goods 


Biscuit Wrapping Machines 
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Swiss Industrial Company 
Neuhausen Rhine Falls 
Switzerland 





THE KEY TO 
BETTER TRADE 
LY CONNECTIONS 





Read the OVERSEAS-POST monthly EXPORT 
editions, Germany's largest Export 
and Import Journal 
Est. 1919 
* 
Regularly published in English, German, Spanish, 
French separate editions 
Edition A—Engineering and Machinery 
Edition B—Finished and Consumer Goods 
« 

Engineering editorial in co-operation with VDI 
German Engineers’ Association 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
HANOVER TRADE FAIRS ORGANISATION 
Unequalled customers’ services free 
to subscribers 
tJ 
Keep on top of European market develop- 
ments by reading 
OVERSEAS-POST TRADE JOURNAL 
S 
Verlag Uebersee-Post 
K.G., Nuernberg, West Germany 











FOR YOUR | 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


CONSULT 
SUNDERLAND 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
LTD 
Co. DURHAM - ENGLAND 





WE DESIGN AND FABRICATE 





| 
CABLES : SUNSTRUCT SUNDERLAND | 








AFRI 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Buyer’s Guide 
New Service to our Readers 


Many subscribers have suggested that Africa 
Trade and Development could perform the commer- 
cially valuable service of putting buyers into touch 
with sellers by means of a quick reference guide to 
the firms, products and services available. 

At a date to be announced, Africa Trade and 
Development will publish a BUYER’S GUIDE 
which will list firms in alphabetical order, together 
with a brief outline of the goods and services 
offered. Rates for entries in the GUIDE will be 
modest. 

Firms interested in developing trade between the 
countries of Africa and the countries of other 
regions should apply for details and rates for 
inclusion in this new service to : 


AFRICA TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
(Buyers’ Guide) 
58 Paddington Street, London, WI 
Cables : Tapico, LONDON 











Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
Sanitary Equipment 

and 
All kinds of Industrial Goods 


+ + > 


Supplied to Overseas Markets by 


TEKA-EXPORT G.M.B.H. 


OST-STRASSE No. 154 
DUESSELDORF . GERMANY 
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EASTERN NIGERIA 
SAFE, SOUND AND 
FRIENDLY ! 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities 
greater than in Eastern Nigeria. 


Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by the Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit, you will find full information 
on the country’s rich mineral and agricultural re- 
sources, its expanding public services and abundant 
power and labour potential, its vast internal and 
neighbouring markets, its political stability and its 
realistic incentive legislation. 


Please write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria’ —your practical, up-to-the- 
minute, illustrated guide to one of the Commonwealth's finest 
and friendliest investment fields. 


The Industrial Liaison Officer 
Office of the Agent-General for Eastern Nigeria 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. (Tel. TRAfalgur 1244) 











STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Phone: Romsey 2124 (5 lines) Grams: Plant Romsey England 


CUPERNHAM LANE WORKS 
ROMSEY—HANTS—ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of 
TIMBER IMPREGNATION PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING AND CLAMP-TYPE DOORS 
PRESSURE VESSELS, AUTO CLAVES, ETC. 




















The Pearce Dutts 


for Pog ——— 
LESS 





SPA ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 16. 


Cables: BAKOEGO, London. 
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Change in WEST AFRICA 


Far-reaching developments highlighted by the attainment of 
Independence are rapidly changing the face of West Africa. 
In Nigeria industrialisation, virtually unknown 
twenty years ago, is providing the much-needed new 
dimension into which their economies can expand 
and diversify. In this as in so many other fields of 
West African development through the centuries 
The United Africa Company is playing a leading 
part. The Company was among the 
first to provide capital for 
{ \ manufacturing enterprises, and not 
Tabs, - A only money but skill, services 
C3 and intensive commercial support. 
Already it has participated in the 
establishment of many 


West African industries. 





By the magnitude of its 
investments in West Africa the 
Company proclaims its abiding 

faith in the future of the 

countries with whose progress it 


has been so closely associated. 





THE UNITED AFRICA COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED AFRICA HOUSE LONDON SEI 


London, W.1 
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